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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS.  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


Upgraded  to  cabinet  statEss,  the  old  Federal 
Secixrity  Agency  will  become  the  new  Department  of 
Health,  Eoucation  and  Welfare.  Now  in  the  Senate, 
President  Eisenhower’s  proposal  may  become  law  by 
Easter.  Expected:  “Entrenched  bureaucrats”  will  be 
dropped  as  job  definitions  are  rewritten;  openings 
will  exist  for  filling  by  the  present  administration. 

Two  Euajor  steps  to  end  segregation  in 

schools  on  Army  posts  were  announced  by  President 
Eisenhower.  (1)  The  Army  is  surveying  state-oper¬ 
ated  schools  on  Army  msts,  will  seek  agreement  with 
local  authorities  to  end  segregation;  (2)  by  next  fall 
all  Army  schools  operated  entirely  with  federal  funds 
will  be  integrated. 

Question:  What  of  Army  children  attending  segre¬ 
gated  schools  off-post,  when  federal  funds  pay  tuition? 

Usdversities  shonid  investigate  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  claims  George  N.  Shuster,  president  of  Hun¬ 
ter  College.  “I  would  remind  you,’’  he  told  the  Na¬ 
tional  Civil  Liberties  Clearing  House,  “that  the  uni¬ 
versity  has  always  been  a  forum  in  the  presence  of 
which  the  lords  of  the  passing  hour  are  subjected  to 
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scrutiny.  No  doubt  the  time  has  come  to  ask  on  what 
meat  this  our  Caesar  has  fed,  and  to  review  his  activ¬ 
ities  with  the  utmost  objectivity,  calm  and  chilly  reso¬ 
lution,  so  that  an  authoritative  report  can  be  made  to 
the  people.” 

ABnericans’  concern  with  their  schools  falls 
into  five  major  areas,  says  Willard  E.  Coslin,  former 
superintendent  of  schools,  Pasadena,  Calif.  The  areas: 
(1)  facilities  —  simplest  of  the  problems;  (2)  teacher 
recruitment;  (3)  tax  structure;  (4)  curriculum;  (5) 
the  crossfire  of  differing  politicsil,  social,  and  economic 
points  of  view  on  tough,  rugged  internal  issues  such 
as  race  segregation,  organiz^  religion,  party  politics. 

Mr.  Goslin,  now  a  professor  at  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  spoke  before  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Harvard  Teachers  Association. 


•  Adminlgtration 


New  EnanagCEnent  aid  measures  morale  and 
attitudes  among  school  personnel.  Developed  by 
Science  Research  Associates,  the  “Educators  Opinion 
Survey”  is  currently  being  given  4,000  educators  and 
school  administrators  in  Hawaii,  to  16,000  educators 
in  the  Los  Angeles  school  system,  and  a  smaller  group 
in  Champaim,  Ill.  School  executives  in  25  systems 
plan  to  use  this  new  evaluation  aid.  More  than  50,000 
educators  are  expected  to  take  inventory  by  the  end 
of  the  1952-1953  school  year.  Detailea  information 
is  available  from  SRA  at  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Ghicago 
10,  Ill. 

When  principals  are  elected  from  the  ranks 
of  teachers  the  school  gains  by  having  at  the  helm  a 
person  with  classroom  experience.  If  new  principals 
are  elected  TCriodically  for  a  fixed  term,  then  the 
school  gains  by  having  an  administrator  with  recent 
classroom  experience.  In  any  case,  says  Ruth  Foster 
in  Arizona  Schools,  the  job  of  principal  should  be  a 
coveted  honorary  position  within  the  reach  of  all 
teachers. 

Since  most  states  require  teachers  to  take  the  same 
basic  training  as  administrators,  it  seems  logical  that 
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after  five  or  ten  years  every  teacher  should  be  required 
to  obtain  an  aaministrative  certificate.  The  teacher 
would  then  be  eligible  to  serve  as  principal  in  her 
school.  Each  time  the  principal’s  term  expired,  teach¬ 
ers  themselves  would  elect  another  qualified  staff 
member  to  serve  her  turn.  Smooth  flow  of  school 
operation  would  be  maintained,  and  teachers  would 
have  more  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
problems  of  administration. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Administration  of  Public  Laws  874  and  815.  FSA,  Office  of 
Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  ISffp.  55c. 
(Second  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  June 
30,  1952.) 

“What  Is  a  Good  Play  School'^’’  Play  Schools  Association,  1 19 
W.  57th  St.,  N.Y.  19.  15p,  25c.  (Recommended  standards  for 
the  group  care  of  children  of  elementary  school  age.) 

Pupil  Transportation.  Defit.  of  Rural  Education,  NEA.  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  17 3p.  Cloth:  $2.50;  paper:  $2. 
(1953  yearbook.) 

When  Peoples  Speak  to  Peoples,  Harold  E.  Snyder.  American 
Council  on  Education,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash. 
6,  D.C.  207p.  $3.  (Activities  of  the  Commission  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Educational  Reconstruction  and  the  Commis^n  on  Oc¬ 
cupied  Areas  described  by  the  director.) 

The  Uneducated,  Eli  Ginzberg  and  Douglas  W.  Bray.  Colum¬ 
bia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  246p.  $4.50,  (First 
major  publication  from  the  Conservation  of  Human  Resources 
Project  at  Columbia  U.  Careful  study  of  illiteracy  in  the  U.S.) 
A  Public  School  For  Tomorrow,  by  Marion  Nesbitt.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  165p.  $2.50.  (A  description 
of  the  Matthew  F,  Maury  School,  Richmond,  Va.,  by  a  teacher 
at  the  school.) 


•  Currieuium 


New  empkasis  on  family  living  at  all  grade 
levels  is  asked  by  Edward  G,  Olsen  in  March  Phi 
Delta  Kappan.  “A  Curriculum  Not  for  Celibates” 
points  out  that  despite  long  public  discussion,  “pres¬ 
ent-day  high  school  remains  largely  indifferent  to 
many  vital  life  concerns  of  youth,  including  those  of 
home,  marriage,  and  family-life  education,^  Mr.  Ol¬ 
sen  proposes  a  plan  for  emphasizing  superior  family 
living  for  the  child,  the  younger  adolescent,  older  ado¬ 
lescent,  and  the  adult. 

The  plan  calls  for  three  basic  areas  of  family-life 
adjustment:  (1)  harmonious  family  relationships,  (2) 
intelligent  sex  adjustment,  (3)  efiBcient  home  manage¬ 
ment.  The  general  pattern  of  the  curriculum  at  any 
given  maturity  level  should  reflect  emphasis  upon 
these  primary  areas,  and  upon  the  principal  sex  and 
family  concerns  of  normal  persons  of  varying  ages  and 
development.  In  the  elementary  grades,  for  example, 
family  relationships  should  be  centered  on  members 
of  the  family,  helping  each  other,  housing  conditions, 
home  life  of  other  peoples;  sex  adjustment  should  coy¬ 
er  simple  sex  anatomy  and  physiology,  wholesome  sex 
attitudes;  home  management  should  stress  home  du¬ 
ties,  ways  of  improving  home  living,  personal  cost  to 
parents,  home  sanitation,  care  of  the  sick. 

Mr.  Olsen  believes  such  emphasis  in  the  curriculum 
will  help  children,  adolescents,  and  adults  develop  per¬ 
sonal  attitudes  and  skills  to  insure  happy  and  effective 
family  living. 


Coming:  The  April  20  issue  of  Education  Sum¬ 
mary,  like  the  issue  of  August  20,  1952,  will  be 
devoted  to  news  of  education  outside  the  United 
States  and  to  international  education  activities. 
Extra  copies  of  the  coming  April  20  issue  and 
August  20,  1952  issue  may  be  ordered  from  the 
New  London  ofiBces. 


Neglect  of  fine  arts  in  the  school  curriculum  is 
deplored  by  Irwin  Edman,  professor  of  philosophy, 
Columbia  U.  Speaking  before  the  annual  conference 
of  the  Secondary  Education  Board,  Dr.  Edman  said 
that  the  arts,  wim  the  exception  of  the  art  of  writing, 
are  regarded  as  “luxurious  or  trivial.”  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  stated,  education  in  the  arts  is  a  training  in 
discrimination  and  helps  to  accustom  students  to  be 
exact,  discerning,  to  respond  to  clarity  and  integrity 
of  form  and  feeling  and  to  freshness  and  vitality. 


•  Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 

Pupils  teaek  the  public  about  atomic  energy  in 
the  Natick  (Mass.)  high  school.  After  a  unit  on 
atomic  energy  had  become  a  regular  part  of  the  phys¬ 
ics  course,  students  found  their  parents  asking  them 
for  more  information.  Result:  they  decided  to  carry 
their  newly  acquired  knowledge  to  the  people  of 
Natick. 

The  classes  agreed  to  present  their  material  in  three 
ways:  (1)  window  displays  in  local  stores,  (2)  news¬ 
paper  articles  in  local  papers,  (3)  radio  programs  over 
a  local  radio  station.  Each  class  chose  one  aspect  of 
atomic  energy,  took  one  week  to  publicize  their  topic. 

Best  feature:  Emphasis  on  civilian  defense  excited 
new  interest  in  this  area  among  local  citizens. 

Good  readiug  practices:  Developments  in 
teaching  of  reading  that  enjoy  support  of  research  and 
expert  opinion  appear  in  U.  of  Michigan’s  School  of 
Education  Bulletin  (vol.  24,  no.  4).  Some  trends:  (1) 
beginning  reading  program  must  cut  across  all  early 
elementary  grades  to  allow  slow  starters  a  chance  to 
catch  up  after  first  grade;  (2)  beginning  methods  fea¬ 
ture  large  meaningful  wholes,  emphasize  reading  for 
thought;  (3)  reading  is  related  to  other  language  func¬ 
tions,  grows  out  of  the  chUd’s  ei^rience  with  oral 
language;  (4)  emphasis  has  shifted  from  oral  to  silent 
reading;  (5)  less  reliance  is  placed  on  a  single  basal 
reader  series,  more  on  a  variety  of  reading  materials; 
(6)  learning  to  learn  is  stressed  as  much  as  learning 
to  read;  (7)  every  teacher  should  teach  reading. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Science  for  Children  and  Teachers,  Herbert  S.  Zim.  Association 
for  Childhood  Education  International,  1200  15th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  5,  D.C.  55p.  75c.  (Covers  methods  and  materials,  with 
a  number  of  case  studies.) 
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•  ReligioH 


Inter-charch  conferences  for  students  in 

Oak  Park  ( Ill. )  high  schools  are  held  annually,  attract 
large  numbers  of  youngsters.  Scheduled  for  the  first 
weekend  of  November,  sessions  are  held  Friday  and 
Saturday  evenings,  Sunday  afternoon.  Last  fall,  750 
students  signed  up  for  the  girls’  conference,  over  400 
for  the  boys’. 

Conference  themes  are  religious.  Speakers  are  fur¬ 
nished,  discussion  periods  held,  and  a  banquet  with 
musical  entertainment  climaxes  the  meetings.  Parents 
participate  in  the  Sunday  afternoon  sessions. 

Enrollment  and  attenaance  is  handled  by  the  Com¬ 
munity  Council  Board,  the  churches,  and  the  PTA. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Religious  Education,  Mar. -Apr.  1953,  entire  issue.  Religious 
Education  Association,  Suite  8G,  545  W.  Illth  St.,  N.Y.  25. 
$1.  (“Religion  in  the  Public  Schools  — A  Symposium.”) 

•  Guidance 


^^Bright  young  men”  are  pr4»dnced  chiefly  at 
privately  supported,  coeducational  colleges  in  the 
East  and  Middle  West,  according  to  a  recent  study. 
The  Younger  American  Scholar,  by  Robert  H.  Knapp 
and  Joseph  J.  Greenbaum,  reports  that  America’s  most 
promising  young  scholars  are  produced  by  50  of  the 
nation’s  800  colleges  and  universities. 

In  this  first  study  to  identify  students  who  show 
promise  of  future  intellectual  achievement,  the  50  in¬ 
stitutions  were  found  to  produce  more  than  10  out¬ 
standing  male  scholars  tor  each  1,000  graduates. 
Swarthmore,  a  liberal  arts  college,  headed  the  list 
with  61.2.  Also  at  the  top:  Reed  College  with  53.1, 
the  University  of  Chicago  with  48.4,  Oberlin  College 
with  39.8,  and  Haverford  with  39.5. 

Study  is  based  on  those  students  who  since  1946 
have  received  Ph.D.  degrees  or  have  received  univer¬ 
sity  fellowships  and  s^olarships,  governmental  fel¬ 
lowships,  or  private-foundation  fellowships  in  open 
competition. 

Institutions  in  order  of  rank: 

Humanities  —  Haverford,  Kenyon,  Oberlin,  Queens, 
julliard,  Princeton,  Carleton,  Grinnell,  Knox,  Reed, 
Yale,  Harvard,  Trinity,  Swarthmore,  Chicago,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Antioch,  St.  Olaf,  Hamilton,  Amherst. 

Social  Sciences  —  Swarthmore,  Reed,  Chicago,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  South,  Carleton,  Oberlin,  Antioch,  Hav- 
erfora,  Princeton,  Yale,  Pomona,  Harvard,  Wesleyan, 
Allegheny,  Grinnell,  Williams,  Queens,  Monmouth, 
Wabash,  Amherst. 

Science  —  California  Institute  of  Technology,  Augus- 
tana,  Oberlin,  Johns  Hopkins,  Antioch,  Cooper  Union, 
Carleton,  Purdue,  Cornell,  Brooklyn,  Wooster,  Prince¬ 
ton,  Berea,  DePauw,  Harvard,  Beloit. 

Most  difficult  grade  for  getting  students  to  work 
I  with  teachers  is  the  seventh.  Boys  and  girls  of  this 
age  need  adults,  yet  their  developing  personalities  de¬ 
mand  independence.  Energy-consuming  competitive 


games  are  important  at  this  point,  in  order  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  “work  off  steam,  express  their  own  personal¬ 
ities,  and  develop  standards  of  fair  play  and  attitudes 
of  cooperation.”  This  was  the  conclusion  of  a  panel  of 
psychiatric  experts  meeting  at  Boston  U.  recently. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 

No  **magie”  foods  will  produce  super  power  ^ 

or  agility  in  athletes.  Feeding  an  athlete  is  no  differ¬ 
ent  from  feeding  an  average  citizen,  states  an  article 
in  March  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion.  “The  same  meat,  milk,  eggs,  vegetables,  fruits, 
enriched  and  whole  grain  breads  and  cereals  that  are 
fundamental  to  the  health  of  every  person  are  needed 
by  the  athlete.” 

Since  energy  needs  of  athletes  are  considerably  more 
than  those  of  moderately  sedentary  persons,  the  ath¬ 
lete  must  consume  more  food.  The  biggest  problem 
at  most  training  tables  is  to  prevent  undesirable  weight 
gain.  As  long  as  proper  foods  are  not  neglected  and 
weight  is  maintained  at  suitable  level,  cakes,  pies, 
gravies  and  the  like  are  not  harmful  to  Ae  athlete. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Official  Softball  —  Track  and  Field  Guide,  ed.  by  Louella  M. 

Daetweiler  and  Martha  }.  Ilaverstick.  National  Section  on  Wo¬ 
men’s  Athletics,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  160p. 

50c.  (Covers  Jan.  1953-Jan.  1954.) 


•  ParenUTeacher 


Childrcu  must  learn  to  distingnisli  between 
the  lesser  mores  of  eating,  drinking,  and  amusement, 
which  differ  from  one  social  group  to  another,  and  the 
basic  moral  qualities  which  are  nearly  universal.  It 
is  up  to  the  school  to  train  children  to  study  moral 
problems  so  that  they  learn  to  generalize  intelligently, 
build  up  a  code  of  values  which  protects  them  against 
moral  provincialism  and  moral  slogans  or  stereotypes. 
These  are  the  conclusions  of  William  E.  Martin  and 
Celia  Bums  Stendler  in  Child  Development:  The  Pro¬ 
cess  of  Growing  Up  in  Society. 

Both  family  and  school  seek  to  induct  children  into 
culturally  accepted  ways  of  thinking  and  behaving. 
Just  as  the  parent  is  the  socializing  agent  in  the  fam¬ 
ily,  so  the  teacher  acts  as  socializing  agent  in  the 
school.  Teachers  reward  and  punish,  act  as  models 
for  children  to  imitate,  and  select  experiences  or  ma¬ 
terials  which  emphasize  certain  values  and  disregard 
others. 

This  book  describes  the  child  as  product  not  only  of 
internal  growth  factors,  but  also  of  external  social  in¬ 
fluences  of  family,  school,  and  community.  Order 
from  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  383  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  17.  502p.  $4.75. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Democracy  Begin.s  in  the  Home,  by  Ernest  Osborne.  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  Iitc.,  22  E.  38th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  28p.  25c. 
(Specific  help  for  parents  who  wish  to  develop  responsibility 
among  their  offspring.) 
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•  Audio^Visuai 


Pictures  on  ta^:  Video  Tape  Recorder,  being 
developed  by  Crosby  Enterprises,  makes  it  possible  to 
recreate  motion  pictures  from  a  magnetic  track.  VTR 
records  TV  signals  essentially  as  they  are  broadcast, 
plavs  them  back  as  often  as  desired.  Soon,  teachers 
will  be  able  to  capture  after-school  pro^ams,  present 
them  during  classes.  Next  step  will  be  video  tape 
distributing  centers  resembling  tne  present  audio  tape 
centers. 

Production  models  of  the  Crosby  Video  Tape  Re¬ 
corder  should  be  ready  by  November  or  December. 

TV  coarse  of  stndy  may  hold  the  answer  to  using 
this  new  medium  constructively.  Training  in  appre¬ 
ciation  and  criticism  of  television  prepares  high  school 
students  for  increased  viewing  of  worth-while  shows, 
can  influence  the  whole  family’s  taste  in  television. 

Proposal  for  introducing  TV  into  the  curriculum  as 
a  six-weeks’  unit  in  senior  English  is  made  by  Janice 
Ruth  Hume  in  March  Ohio  Schools.  Areas  to  be  cov¬ 
ered;  (1)  television  as  a  means  of  communication,  (2) 
how  television  programs  are  produced,  (3)  directors’ 
duties,  (4)  script- writing,  (5)  appreciation,  (6)  view¬ 
ing  the  best  TV  shows,  (7)  field  trips. 

English  teachers  with  college  experience  in  tele¬ 
vision,  plus  familiarity  with  current  television  produc¬ 
tions,  are  ideal  for  conducting  such  courses. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Effectiveness  of  the  Audio-Laboratory  in  Elementary 
Modem  Language  Courses,"  by  John  S.  Brushwood  and  Paul 
C.  Polmantier.  University  of  Missouri  Bulletin,  vol.  54,  no.  20. 
Room  102,  Building  T-3,  Columbia,  Mo.  (Discussion  of  the 
oral-aural  aspect  of  modern  language  teaching.) 


•  Building  and  Equipment 


Trends  in  school  construction  are  highlighted 
in  new  film  strip  available  May  1.  Based  on  the  300 
entries  in  the  American  Association  of  School  Admin¬ 
istrators’  school  building  architectural  exhibit,  strip  is 
being  made  to  aid  superintendents,  school  boards,  and 
local  citizens’  committees  in  studying  recent  develop¬ 
ments.  Order  from  AASA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash. 
6,  D.C.  $5. 

Pro-fab  skylight  keeps  cost  down,  permits 
more  light  with  less  heat.  New  unit  consists  of  two 
pieces  of  pressed  glass  hermetically  sealed  with  a  sheet 
of  fiberglas  between.  Units  are  laid  in  factory-fabri¬ 
cated  aluminum  grids  and  are  ready  for  installation. 
Chief  advantages:  (1)  low  installation  cost,  (2)  dur¬ 
able  weather-proof  construction,  (3)  low  solar  heat 
transmission  in  summer  months,  (4)  elimination  of 
glare,  (5)  uniform  light  transmission  throughout  the 
year,  (6)  good  insulation  during  cold  weather. 

Know  as  the  “Kimble  Toplite  System,”  units  are 
manufactured  by  the  Kimble  Class  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Owens-Illinois  Class  Co. 
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New  Clastroam  Material 

Other  Side  of  the  Woru)  ...  is  clearly  visible 
with  transparent  globes.  Made  of  break-resistant 
plexiglas,  new  globes  offer  stimulating,  attractive 
way  to  teach  geography,  navigation,  related  sub¬ 
jects.  Globes  can  be  marked  with  wax  pencil  on 
exterior  surface  . . .  easily  erased.  Varied  sizes  and 
types.  Write  Farquhar  Transparent  Globes,  3727 
Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Say  it  in  French  . . .  Spanish  . . .  German . . .  Ital¬ 
ian  . . .  Russian.  New  “Record-O-Guides”  feature 
easy-to-use,  indexed  phrase  book  with  accompany¬ 
ing  phonograph  record.  Record  features  native 
voice . . .  top  language  expert.  Coordinated  with 
specific  pages  in  the  book.  Unbreakable  and  com¬ 
pact.  Order  from  Dover  Publications,  Inc.,  1780 
Broadway,  N.Y.  19.  Record  and  Book:  $1.25. 

Washington  Story  ...  is  covered  in  They  Built  a 
City.  Written  and  illustrated  by  Janice  Holland. 
How  Washington,  D.C.,  came  to  be  planned . . . 
the  building  of  the  city.  Picture-stories  of  princi¬ 
pal  buildings  and  places  and  people  concerned 
with  them.  Colorful  introduction  to  our  national 
capital  for  children  of  all  ages.  Scribner’s,  597  5th 
Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  $2.50. 

To  Save  Life,  Limb,  or  Property  ...  try  showing 
free  safety  films  produced  and  distributed  by  Aetna 
Life  Insurance  Co.  Films  cover  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  . . .  furnish  dramatic  approach  to  accident 
prevention.  For  illustrated  folder  write  Aetna  Life, 
Hartford  15,  Conn. 

Readabi  e  Reference  Book  . . .  summarizes  essen¬ 
tial  historical  facts  about  American  history,  cul¬ 
ture,  and  economic  development.  Encyclopedia  of 
American  History,  ed.  by  Richard  B.  Morris,  was 
prepared  by  leading  authorities  in  their  fields.  Chief 
consultant  editor:  Henry  Steele  Commager.  Three 
main  divisions:  basic  chronology  . . ,  topical  chron¬ 
ology  . . .  biographical  section.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd 
St.,  N.Y.  16.  776p.  $6. 

Central  American  Jungles  . . .  arc  background 
for  Mahogany  —  Wood  of  the  Ages.  Free  16mm 
sound  film,  in  color,  traces  history  of  the  wood 
from  its  discovery  to  today’s  uses  in  home  and  in¬ 
dustry.  Includes  early  history  of  cabinet-making 
in  England  and  U.S.  Write  Ideal  Pictures  Corp., 
65  E.  South  Water  St.,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 

Deft  Driving  ...  is  new  47-page  booklet  for  use 
in  driver  education  courses.  Written  by  Milton  D. 
Kramer,  formerly  of  N.Y.U.  safety  education  cen¬ 
ter.  Amply  illustrated.  From  Ford  Motor  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  638,  Dearborn,  Michigan.  Free.  Also 
available:  resume  of  mass  production  techniques 
in  automotive  industry.  Mimeographed. 

For  AspmiNG  Thespians  . . .  March  of  Time  film 
On  Stage  reviews  American  theater  since  the 
twenties.  Story  of  a  Broadway  hopeful  who  gets 
a  part  in  Ann  of  a  Thousand  Days.  Behind-uie- 
scenes  view  of  the  play  as  it  is  being  produced. 
Casting ...  set  designing . . .  rehearsing.  Introduc¬ 
es  Maxwell  Anderson,  Rex  Harrison,  Jed  Harris. 
Text-film  Dept.,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W. 
42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  $80  to  purchase. 
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